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MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS IN SCHOOL 
ELIzABETH A. DYKE 
The Winsor School, Boston 


The use made of magazines and newspapers in my class in 
The Winsor School is not extensive or elaborate; it is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end. 

The class is made up of fourteen girls, seniors not pre- 
paring for college. As there is a special division for weak- 
lings, there are no very dull or lazy pupils; in the main, the 
girls are anxious to get as much as possible out of their last 
year at school, and are willing to learn pretty long lessons 
if the work seems valuable. Of the forty-eight recitations, 
set aside, during the year, for English—that is for com- 
position and rhetoric, as distinguished from literature, six 
have been given exclusively to the study of magazines and 
newspapers and about four to current events. Most of 
these recitations have formed a part of the regular work in 
Forals:” 

The work done has been somewhat as follows :— 

1. One morning was given to the study of a Boston daily 
newspaper — this year to the study of “war news.” The 
object of this lesson was to familiarize the girls with the 
various departments and features of a newspaper, to show 
them where to look for information of different kinds so 
that they might read newspapers swiftly and intelligently, 
and to suggest to them the possibility of a critical attitude 
toward printed matter. Each girl was furnished with an 
outline containing a list of the topics which the class was to 
look up. Some of the topics assigned were :— sentence 
summaries of the news, complete summaries, official reports, 
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detailed accounts, editorials, correspondence, maps, pictures, 
etc. In addition there were such topics as accuracy and 
completeness, fairness and sensationalism. With these 
topics in mind each girl, examined the paper chosen and 
wrote out a report in her Harvard note-book, making a re- 
port on each topic, and illustrating this by clippings pasted 
in her note-book. The whole formed a sort of scrap-book, 
with the girls’ opinions on sensationalism, fairness — or 
whatever the topic was— amply illustrated by clippings. 
In the recitation several girls gave orals on their newspapers, 
reading bits of what they had written and selections from 
the clippings in their note-books. As each girl recited, the 
other members of the class took notes on the newspaper 
under discussion — if it was one that they had not studied. 
After the different orals there was a general discussion of 
the relative merits and defects of the various newspapers. 

II, A little later in the year a similar exercise was as- 
signed on the weekly newspapers, each girl studying one 
paper and making another scrap-book report. The follow- 
ing papers, in most cases suggested by the girls themselves, 
were studied :-— The (N. Y.) Nation, The Outlook, The 
New Republic, The London Illustrated News, The London 
(Weekly) Times, and Punch. Some of the comments on 
the war news in the English papers and on England’s atti- 
tude toward the war as shown in Punch, were especially 
intelligent. [In every case the aim was to show what the 
paper stood for. Considerable attention was paid to the 
qualities shown in the editorials —- clearness, force, fairness ; 
to the type of contributed articles and of foreign corres- 
pondence; to the excellence of the book reviews; and last, 
but perhaps not least interesting, to the advertisements of 
important books. 

III. IV. For the third and fourth lessons — these in 
connection with paragraphing in compositions — the girls 
studied the editorials, “the leaders” of The Nation. They 
found that mer. who, today, want to make a point clearly and 
forcibly, state at, or near, the beginning of the paragraph 
what they are going to talk about, that they then discuss 
the topic in orderly fashion, and that, at the end of the 
paragraph, they make a definite statement, bringing their 
ideas together. Further, they found that sentences were 
welded by connecting words and phrases and that the thought 
of every paragraph could be summed up in one sentence. 
Two lessons were spent in outlining, summarizing, and re- 
producing — orally — these editorial paragraphs. 
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‘ All this work, which was, of course, a review of the prin- 
ciples of rhetoric already studied, was immediately turned to 

use in the compositions, both oral and written. The girls 
criticized each other for the structure of their themes, the 
orderliness and clearness with which ideas were presented, 

for the effectiveness with which subject matter was massed. 


V. The fifth lesson was a study of the monthly magazine. 
Hach girl made a study of The Atlantic Monthly and of one 
other magazine. Again the contents were classified, accord- 
ing to type: the essay, religious, literary, social, etc; fiction; 
poetry ; etc.; any types of which magazines made a specialty 
—-reminiscences or biographies, for example, were men- 
tioned. Finally each girl summarized briefly one article 
which interested her. 

VI. Recently we have turned to the magazines to help us 
in writing stories. This was our sixth lesson. We had 
previously read stories by such widely different writers as 
Rudyard Kipling, Sarah Orne Jewett, and O. Henry. Then 
the class hunted through magazines, each girl bringing one 
story which she considered especially good, one which she 
thought especially poor. Situations, beginnings, endings, 
methods of characterization, use of descriptive and explana- 
tory matter, atmosphere, were touched on. This comprises 
the work actually done. 

VII. In a week or two we shall have one or two talks on 
the making of a great newspaper — the collection of news, 
the division of work, etc., etc. Some year I hope to be 
able to take my class through a newspaper office. 

Of course work like this is not thorough or complete. It 
is not meant to be, but it seems to have served a useful pur- 
pose. It has introduced girls to newspapers and magazines 
and shown them how to read them a little more intelligently. 
It has shown them what to skip or pass over lightly, what 
to read carefully and to weigh. It has made the girls, to a 
‘slight degree at least, more discriminating and appreciative. 
It has made them feel that the time-honoured principles of 
writing so elaborately discoursed on by teachers and makers 
of rhetorics, and so frequently illustrated by wearisome 
references to the classics, are, strange as it may seem, the 
principles, which consciously or unconsciously, good writers 
actually use today —— in fact, the very principles that anyone 
who thinks straight and expresses himself clearly and forci- 
bly, must use. In other words, newspapers and magazines 
are not substitutes for Addison and Burke; they are rather a 
link between modern school children and dead geniuses — 
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they are the work of infinitely more skilful fellow workmen. 
There are, of course, other, and more interesting, possibili- 
ties — the possibility of stimulating discussion of editorial 
opinions, of encouraging intelligent reading which challenges, 
and does not slavishly accept, the ideas of others. 

It seems to me, then, that in secondary schools the study 
of magazines and newspapers is not to be substituted for the 
study of literature, and not to be over emphasized, but that 
it may be a useful and practical assistant in teaching boys 
and girls to read intelligently and to write clearly. 

ExizABETH A. Dyke. 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES 


Mrs. Carontng H. Mirzs 


—— 
The Newton High School 


Some concession should be made in our class-rooms, to 
the fact that children relegate to the dark ages all literature 
produced before they were born; all time before their own 
entrance into the world is ancient. This was brought to me 
with a shock when my own little girl once said, ‘Mother, 
did they do this, in the olden days when you went to 
school?” To account for the difficulty which pupils have 
in placing Dickens, Shakespeare, Addison and others in their 
proper periods, I asked a class whether one century seeraed 
nearer than another. The pupils confessed that there was 
little difference in their minds between the sixteenth and 
ninetenth centuries, and that Shakespeare seemed as near as 
George Eliot. All, therefore, are equally dim, and only 
passively interesting. A girl will look at her great grand- 
mother’s gown with a certain admiration, she will finger it 
reverently, fold and lay it away carefully; but how different 
is her attitude toward the gown in the dressmaker’s hands, 
designed for herself! her interest there is vital. Gardner, a 
schoolboy, said the other day, “People say that we are living 
in a great age, that the world is making history — why can’t 
we study and understand what is going on now — that is 
going to affect our lives — but instead they make us learn 
what the Greeks and Romans did.” 

My Scientific Freshmen had been studying Bryant's 
poems for some weeks: “Sella,” The Little People of the 
Snow,” “Thanatopsis,” the patriotic and even the bird poems, 
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they worked upon with very good grace, but when we 
reached the “Yellow Violet,” the attitude of the boys gave 
me to understand that such poems might be good reading 
for classicals, but did not suit the scientific mind, and that 
they would like something more in their line. It was time 
for a change, and the enthusiasm with which my proposition 
to study the current number of The World’s Work was 
received, showed that the change was welcome. 

The boys willingly furnished themselves with copies of 
the magazine. Our first article was a review of President 
Wilson’s two years’ administration. The principal bills 
passed by Congress were discussed; the principles of the 
three political parties in our country; and many topics con- 
nected with our form of government. Then followed war 
articles: one, the story of an American newspaper corres- 
pondent captured by the French; this was compared with an 
account in Scribner’s of the experiences of Richard Harding 
Davis, arrested by the Germans. A comparison of the Eng- 
lish in these two articles was good study for the boys; to 
their surprise they found mistakes made by the writer in 
The World’s Work which they could correct; some rather 
long sentences were without punctuation. The sentence,— 
“Tt was a horrible place I found myself in,’ was caught up, 
tossed about the class and freed from its lack of emphasis 
and conciseness. While they were more or less elated, how- 
ever, over the fact that they could correct his English, 
they felt a little disloyal to the correspondent, for they liked 
him.- One said, “I think it is a little more interesting not 
to have the English too good,” another, “How could he write 
perfect English with the shells flying all around him?” 

“What shall we read now, boys” I said before giving the 
next assignment. “John Bunny” came the answer from 
almost every one. They knew him well, and liked him too, 
this Coquelin of the movies, and because he was real to 
them they studied with interest all literary and dramatic 
references, fifteen of them, learned many definitions of new 
words and wrote spelling lessons from the text. They gave 
oral themes without knowing it ,and wrote a theme on 
“What Moving Pictures Mean to Me”. A few of the com- 
ments are significant: “The pictures of current events are al- 
ways true, because they are taken, and you can believe them, 
while you can’t believe newspapers.” “TI like to see a real 
exciting and hair-breadth story.” “TI like to have the privi- 
lege of seeing movies like David Copperfield. If anybody 
had a heart, it surely would shed tears for poor David.” 
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“The war pictures impressed me with the awful desolation: | 
whole villages destroyed: this makes me think how fine 1 n1- 
versal peace would be”. 

Interest has been defined as “involuntary attention”. In- 
voluntary attention these boys are giving their English. and 
I am told that this is twice as good as Bryant, and am asked 
“Can’t we take newspapers, like the Sophomores®” Dur- 
ing this study the boys have conducted the class almost en- 
tirely, a leader for each recitation having been appointed the 
day before. ; 

The Classical Sophomores had spent the usual time upon 
Schurz’s Essay on Lincoln, the Bunker Hill Oration and the 
Farewell Address. We tried to give these a present day 
interest by discussion of appropriate current events. Wash- 
ington’s foreign policy was, of course, amply justified by 
Europe’s present troubles. The defense of the present for- 
eign policy of our government by Lord Bryce and his allu- 
sion to Washington’s advice, was a helpful tie between the 
past and present. 

A reference to the shipping bill, one day, disclosed the 
fact that not one child in the two divisions, or about fifty- 
five pupils, had heard of it. Since the children had been 
naturally led to the study of current topics, this seemed the 
right time to make a sharp turn in the long road between 
Christmas and Easter. We chose the Boston Evening 
Transcript of a certain Saturday evening for our text-book. 
All the class studied this paper through the seven school 
days spent upon it. Each day’s lesson was devoted to one 
or more departments. The class was divided into commit- 
tees which took charge of the various departments; foreign, 
domestic, and local news, editorials, cartoons, advertising, 
and others. It was the duty of each member of these com- 
mittees to bring to the class interesting items from other 
papers concerning their own departments. For instance, 
the committee on editorials reported articles by editors of 
other Boston, some New York papers, and some weekly 
magazines, as the Outlook and The Literary Digest. The 
committee on business explained bonds, preferred and com- 
mon stock, and gave advice about investments, explained 
also reserve, national, ¢o-operative, and savings banks, and 
trust companies. The group on advertising gave us an 1n- 
sight into the psychology and the expense of carrying on 
business today. He who had charge of cartoons brought 
them from foreign as well as domestic papers. Oral themes 
were constantly given without embarrassment. Word study 
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was necessary to understand the subjects. Editorial and’ 
other written work was required, and the two divisions 
united their forces to join in a debate. From the many 
comments made upon the work, as the class passed my desk 
to deposit their well-thumbed Transcripts in the waste-bas- 
ket, I quote a few: “T have learned to handle a large news- 
paper, to find from the index the sections, pages and col- 
umns.” “T can discuss the war now with older people.” “TI 
liked the study of advertisements almost best.” “I can 
grasp these topics; I believe because they are more interest- 
ing.” “T have learned a lot about international law.” “T 
see now how to quickly get the essential points from an arti- 
cle.’ This class is now reading one of the magazines. This 
is giving an opportunity to study some current poetry: it 
puts before the pupils entirely different styles of composi- 
tion: one article gives an example of strong, vigorous, but 
not particularly polished, English: a story offers the study 


of dialect: a serial by Galesworthy suggests the names aud 


works of the more prominent English novelists of today 
and provokes discussion as to why they write for the best 
literary magazines, while some favorites of the class are not 
admitted to their pages. 

This is a good study and I believe that all pupils should 
give some time to it. In order to do so some authors must 
be omitted from the year’s program. Again J have turned 
to my class for suggestions. Since they were sophomores 
they could advise only for the first and second years. ‘Chey 
were extremely earnest and thoughtful as they made the 
decision that Bracebridge Hall and some of the Twice Told 
Tales be omitted from the first year: Webster and Poe from 
the second. In one division only one voice was raised in 
favor of Poe; a girl who expects to devote her life to tmusic 
said, “It seems a pity to lose the ‘Bells.’ ”’ 

For scientific and general divisions even more radical 
changes might be made. 

There are dangers, however, both to teacher and pupil. 
The many class exercises which periodical literature sug- 
gests are likely to lure us on until we say with Irving, “We 
are too much engrossed by the story of the present to think 
of the characters and anecdotes that give interest to the past, 
and each age is a volume thrown aside to be speedily for- 
gotten.” This, of course, must not be; the study of cur- 
rent literature in the English class-room must be used to 
vitalize that of the past. Gardner should study ancient 
history, but that study should not be to him the dead body 
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of the past. That space between the time when he was not, 

and the time when he was —and life really began for the 


world — should be spanned by a bridge so constructed that 
every arch is of interest to him. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The English Leaflet is published by the New England Association 
of Teachers of English, every month except July, August, and Septem- 
ber. Subscription price, One Dollar. Entered as second class matter 


May 1, 1914, at the postoffice at Boston, Mass., under the act of March 
8, 1879. : 


At the March meeting the New England Association of» 


Teachers of English discussed the use of newspapers and 
magazines in the English class-room. 


The first speaker, Dallas Lore Sharp, classed this use of 
magazines in composition courses as a legitimate attenipt to 
link academic rhetoric with present day interests. The best 
magazine articles, he said,rival the conventional “book of 
selections” in furnishing types for criticism and study of 
form. The “selected extracts from best authors,” like a 
box of candied fruit, taste exactly alike to the student. The 
average freshman cannot distinguish the style of Pater from 
the style of Ruskin: each is hopelessly remote from his own 
probable self expression. In a current number of a good 
magazine, on the other hand, the student finds articles that 
have been in recent competition, written by living men, the 
work of fellow craftsmen. Here he dares to criticise, to dis- 
tinguish degrees of merit, to discover tricks of the trade. 
Professor Sharp voiced the peculiar melancholy that at- 
tends all effort to “teach writing’. Can we expect to do it 
after all? We can, he said, teach our pupils the use of sha// 
and will and this and that; we can teach them to follow in 
their writing the outline of the colored pastor: “First I tells 
7em what I’s gwine tell ’em. Then I tells *em what I is 
tellin’ ’em. Then I tells ’°em what I done tole ’°em”. And 
by the use of current literary models we may perhaps stimu- 
late some students to look upon creative writing as a legiti- 


mate modern interest, a keen source of pleasure, a possible 
life work. 
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Mr, Dow of New Bedford spoke of his recent experi- 
inents with magazines in a class of boys. He pointed out 
the fact that the average boy thinks of Milton and Macaulay 
as equally remote from the present life of human beings. 
In his own work he had found The Atlantic Monthly most 
successful. Interest in such modern poets as Masefield and 
Noyes had been awakened. | 

Discussion followed. How shall we get the magazines? 
Members who have tried the experiment reported that re- 
duced rates of subscriptions are offered to schools. Classes 
are found ready to buy the five cent number of The Outlook, 
for example, and then, stimulated by the interest of that 
study, to buy the more expensive magazines. One school 
treats magazine study entirely as outside work. A list of 
thirty approved periodicals is posted. A different one is 
read and reported upon every month by each student. 

One member of the Association then expressed her doubt 
as to the wisdom of this modern search for something new. 
Are we growing frivolous? Does the Philistine attitude of 
the modern school-boy need encouragement? Are we our- 
selves to admit the remoteness of Macaulay and Ruskin 
from tomorrow’s theme? In response to this, it was urged 
that English teachers are in little danger of running to ex- 
tremes in magazine study. Time forbids. Conventional as 
we are in habit and curriculum, the magazine experiment 
will rarely be overdone. 

The program concluded with an address on the Editor as 
Schoolmaster by Hamilton Holt, the editor of The Inde- 
pendent. He spoke most encouragingly of the effort which 
his magazine is making to fulfill the demand of the schools. 
By co-operation between Editor and Schoolmaster much 
may be accomplished. 

The papers read by Miss Dike and Mrs. Mills are printed — 
in full, -F. L. W. 


The officers elected at the last meeting of the Association 
are: 


(GRORCH UL ae BROWINE@N 2 6. eo «ue resident 
Cuester N. GreeNoUGH . . . Vice-President 
HW: Cellersey 92 © 73> . -Sectetary-Treasurer 
COARFES SWAIN) LEOMAS. §.) ec 210s) U Editor 


Executive Comuiittee 
(with the above) 

Wirit1Am D, Parkinson 
Superintendent of Schools, Waltham 
Ciara F. PALmMeEr 
Chicopee High School, Chicopee 
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CaroLyn M. GErrisH 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston 
ArtTHUR W. LEONARD 
Phillip’s Academy, Andover, Mass. 
KatHarIngt H. SHuTE 
Boston Normal School 


The members of the Association and Professor Black 
have been mutually honored by his services as president. 
He has made a happy presiding officer and has given un- 
grudgingly of his time and ability. We thank him most 
heartily. 

In the same spirit of heartiness we welcome his successor 
— Mr. Geo. H. Browne, of the Browne and Nichols School. 
To no single individual in our Association are we more deep- 
ly indebted. Active as one of the founders, he was for 
years our secretary, treasurer, and editor, and has constantly 
remained in the inner councils of the Association. We honor 
ourselves in honoring him, and we share the enthusiasm that 
his presence habitually brings. 


A Worp to DELINQUENTS 

Are you one of those who failed to send in your sub- 
scription in March? - And have you every reproved a pupil 
for being delinquent with his themes? You have chided him 
for irresponsibility. Are you going to invite a similar chid- 
ing from Secretary-Treasurer Hersey? Our printer sub- 
mits his bill regularly — and it’s a large one. The United 
States government demands prepayment of postage on the 
Leaflet, and this demand is not to be gainsaid. Further- 
more, are you inviting your English-teaching friends to our 
monthly ‘spreads? We’re growing, but we’re not growing 
fast enough. We can make our Association the greatest 
single force in the improvement of English teaching in New 
England. Will you remove every handicap and push hard? 
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RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS 


New Practice Book. By Alfred M. Hitchcock, Hartford Public 
High School. Henry Holt and Company, New York City. 
Short Stories in the Making. By Robert Wilson Neal, A.M. A 
writers’ and students’ introduction to the technique and practi- 
cal compositions of short stories, including an adoption of the 
principle of the stage plot to short story writing. Price, $0.60. 

Oxford University Press, New York City. 

The Study and Practice of Writing English. By Gerhard R. Lomer, 
Columbia University, and Margaret Ashmun, Formerly Instruc- 
tor in English in the University of Wisconsin. Price, $1.10 Net. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales.’ First and Second Series. Edited 
by J. H. Stickney and illustrated by Edna F. Hart. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. 

Selected Essays. Edited by Claude M. Fuess, Ph. D. Phillips Aca- 
demy, Andover. R. L. S. No. 234. Price, $0.40. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 

English Letters. Selected for reading in schools by H. J. Anderson, 
M. A. Price, $0.50. Longmans, Greene, and Company. 

Old Testament Narratives. Selected and edited by Charles Elbert 
Rhodes, A.M. of the Lafayette High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Price, $0.40. Scott, Forseman and Company, Chicago. . 

American Literature Through Illustrative Readings. By Sarah FE. 
Simons, Head of ‘the Department of English in the High 
Schools, Washington, D C. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City. 


Just Published 
A HIGH SCHOOL SPELLING BOOK 


\ 


By Arthur W. Leonard, A.B., and Claude M. Fuess, Ph.D., 
Instructors in English, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 

20 cents 


A practical book, prepared after consulting a num- 
ber of leading secondary school teachers. In order to 
assist the teacher in eradicating the worst faults as soon 
as possible, the most important rules for spelling and 
a short list of words commonly misspelled. have first 
been presented for special drill. A longer list contains 
two thousand words which pupils find difficulty in spel- 
ling. The short compilations of words grouped by sub- 
jects have been prepared or corrected by specialists in 
these various departments. This is followed by another 
list of words that are often confused. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


The Study of Shakespeare 


By HENRY THEW STERPHENSON Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish in Indiana University. 


300 pp. $1.00. Library Edition, $1.25 net. 


This manual should be in the hands of every teacher 
who has a class in Shakespeare. It is more comprehen- 
sive than most handbooks at present available, emphasiz- 
ing especially the social conditions of Shakespeare’s time, 
and the stage arrangements in accordance with which the 
plays were originally produced. It thus puts the reader 
in a position thoroly to appreciate the Elizabethan point 
of view, 

The following plays are taken up for somewhat detailed 
study according to Professor Stephenson’s suggestions: 
Richard III, Richard II, Henry V, Romeo and Juliet, 
The Taming of the Shrew, The Merchant of Venice, Julius 
Caesar, Hamlet, King Lear, Macbeth and The Tempest. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 West 33rd Street 6 Park Street 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


ELEMENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH | 


By Mauprt M. Frank, De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York City. (Nearly Ready.) 

The high school teacher of English to-day must now add to 
the lessons in literature and written composition persistent in- 
struction in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and oral compo- 
sition. Furthermore, every well-ordered course in English at 
the present day must include some provision for dramatic effort 
in the classroom. This book furnishes ample material to meet 
these requirements. 


MODERN AMERICAN SPEECHES 


Edited by Lestrr W. BoarpMAN, A.M., Head of the Depart- | 
ment of English, Rhode Island State College. 109 pp. 
40 cents. 

Four clear, striking and typical American speeches that will 
serve to illustrate for high school pupils the increasing sway of 
newer ideals in American Democracy are to be found in this 
volume. It supplies the need of up-to-date material and will 
help to put new life into the teaching of English. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 
New England Agency - 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


EWS . DS ALES 
OTABLE DEQUATE UGGESTIVE 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
gives high praise to 
OPDYCKE’S NEWS ADS AND SALES 
as follows: 


“One receives an inspiration worth while when reading 
and studying a book of this character. The author has 
produced a book adapted to the absolute needs of the 
great majority of our high school pupils, especially those 
in the last two years of the course. It is a laboratory 
manual in Hnglish, bringing the pupil into direct and 
immediate contact with the way in which his language is 
now actually used in the great commercial world. The 
pupil is taught how, to use and understand English, as it 
is used in the NHWSPAPHR, MAGAZINE and in the 
numerous forms of ADVERTISING schemes. The book 
should have a wide and extensive use.’’ 

JUST THE TEXT you have been looking for. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
120 Boyiston Street Boston 


IN THE MATTER OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Few teachers of Hnglish care for poor paper, poor 
print, poor binding, poor editing, that is why the 


Standard English Classics 
Series 


has won its success. It is the standard in mechanical 
and editorial apparatus as well as in name. The books 
in this series are not over-annotated — they offer per- 
tinent, helpful, stimulating and suggestive material at 
remarkably low prices. If you have not a list at hand, 
we will gladly send you one on request. Address: 


GINN AND COMPANY 
29 Beacon Street Boston 


APPRECIATION 


of the Unusual Qualities of 
Clippinger’s 
Composition and Rhetoric 


is Constantly Increasing 


Published two years ago this fall, this book is now 
used in thirty-four of the forty-eight states. It has been 
adopted by 26 places in Pennsylvania, 31 in Wisconsin, 
15 in Illinois, 19 in Michigan, 15 in Minnesota, 14 in 
Arkansas, 47 in Iowa, 61 in Missouri, 21 in Texas, 18 in 
Nebraska, 22 in Washington, 40 in Idaho, 27 in Cali- 
fornia. The book has also been adopted by the State of 
Alabama and the State of Tennessee. 


Its material is unhackneyed, its point of view is inspiring, its 
suggestions for teacher and pupil are both new and practical. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 337 pp?>$1.00. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


221 Columbus Avenue, Bosoa, Mass. 


Prose Literature for Second- 
ary Schools 


Edited by Margaret Ashmun 
With an Introduction by Willard G. Bleyer 


For use in First-year Classes 


Price &0 cents 


Modern Prose and Poetry for 
Secondary Schools 


Edited by Margaret Ashmun 


For use in Second-year Classes 
Price 85 cents 
Both texts are in use in the high schools at 


Portland, Springfield, and Providence 


Many other New England cities are also using one or 


the other of these texts in high school work. 


The Business Letter 


By Ion E. Dwyer 
Tuirp PRINTING — Price 75 cents 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
TRACHERS OF ENGLISH 


A copy of this Leaflet is being mailed to every English 
teacher in New England; and to each one who is not on our 


present mailing list we personally address the following: 


An Jubitation to Teachers 
of English 


You are cordially invited to join The New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English. | 

The purpose of this organization is “to advance the study 
and teaching of the English language and literature.” 

Regular meetings of the Association are held in Decem- 
ber and March, usually in Boston, occasionally elsewhere. 
Reports of the papers read and of discussions are printed 
and mailed to members. Probably the most valuable feature 
of the Association is the Leaflet which is sent to all mem- 
bers every month from October to June inclusive, 

Any teacher of English, or any one interested in the teach- 
ing of English, may become a member of the Association 
by paying the annual membership fee of one dollar to the 
treasurer. This includes subscription to the Leaflet. <A 
large increase in membership will help to spread the influ- 
ence of the Association. We shall be glad to have you join 
now —the beginning of our fiscal year. 

Yours very truly, 
EF. WeC, HERS xe 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
1? Lawrence Hall. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


